'TWIXT THE DESERT AND THE SEA

longer under the protection afforded b}'
Great Britain's tributes, sent a fleet to
force the plunderers to peaceful ways,
other nations did likewise and eventually
the rulers promised to reform their
countries. But the old Arab genius was
lacking, and another country gradually
assumed control in Algeria and Tunisia.

It was the French who seized this op-
portunity of acquiring a vast colonial em-
pire, and they have done much of which
to be proud. Their roads and railways
in Algeria and Tunisia stretch from the
Mediterranean into the desert, and all
North Africa, save Libya, Egypt, and
a small part of Morocco, is theirs. Time
alone will show whether their work will
be lasting or whether their roads, rail-
ways, irrigation systems and towns will
disappear in turn.

Old Pirate-town of Algiers

Algeria, one of the old Barbary States,
lies between Morocco and Tunisia, and
its chief port and capital is Algiers, once
notorious for its pirates. Algiers is an
example of the renewed prosperity of
North Africa. Its wharves are crowded
with ships loading their cargoes of grain
and tobacco; its palm-shaded streets echo
with the rumbling of heavy lorries and
tram-cars. Shops such as we might ex-
pect to find in Paris cater to wealthy
citizens, and merchants and tourists of
all nationalities may be found in its
palatial hotels.

Algiers might be compared to a
tumbledown house in which the drains
have been repaired and the lower floors
rebuilt, while the ancient attics remain
the same. The attics of the town are the
pirate town. Gleaming white against the
blue of sky and water, it climbs above
the mansions and the wharves of the in-
truders, and from a, distance it looks like
a pile of ivory dominoes. Each little flat-
topped house seems to be peering over
its neighbor, and at the summit is the
Kasbah, the fort of the old Arab rulers.

Hidden Beauties of the City

Less than one hundred and fifty years
ago- the sight of a strange sail on the

horizon would cause these roof-tops to
be crowded with excited people. Was
it a pirate ship returning laden with
plunder and slaves ? Or was it the fleet
of Spain, France, Great Britain, or the
United States coming to batter at the
walls with shut and shell?

The old town is without a real street,
and its winding alleys are closed to all
save pedestrians and little, laden don-
keys. Many of the houses are built over
these alleys, up which climb white-clad
Arabs with slippered feet. Blank, white-
washed walls line these narrow ways, for
the houses, like the Arab women, hide
their beauty. Inside them we should find
cool courtyards in which fountains play,
and carved balconies overlooking the en-
closures. Beautiful tiles cover the walls,
and the plaster is molded into intricate
patterns.

The bazaars of Algiers are fascinating
places, in which the old life of the town
can be seen. The shops are little booths
raised from the ground, at which the
owners sit cross-legged waiting for their
customers. There are shoemakers' shops,
where the wizened craftsmen sit stitch-
ing at heelless colored slippers. On all
sides are piles of slippers of every hue,
tasseled and embroidered in scarlet and
green silk.

Fair People of the Algerian Hills

Here is a jeweler working with such
tools as were used in Harun-al-Rashid's
Bagdad. There are metal-workers, ham-
mering brass into the most delightful
bowls and boxes ; and through the throng
moves the itinerant water-seller, and the
Maltese who has wandered up from the
French town to sell picture postcards to
tourists. With their usual instinct for
commerce, the Jews have penetrated
deeply into the business life of Algiers.
They own many of the booths, but be-
cause they are not popular, they generally
trade under Arab names.

From the old town can be seen the
wooded slopes of the hills, where the
Kabyles, or Berber Arabs, live. They
are a distinct race of people and are the
descendants of the original inhabitants,
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